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WESTERN HEMISPHERE BUDGET REVIEW 
2013: WHAT ARE U.S. PRIORITIES? 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 2012 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 o’clock p.m., in room 
2172 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Connie Mack (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Mack. The subcommittee will come to order. I first want to 
thank everyone, especially our witness, for joining us for our hear- 
ing today. 

After recognizing myself and the ranking member, Mr. Engel, for 
5 minutes each for opening statements, I will recognize the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for 2 minutes each, for their opening 
statements. We will then proceed directly to hear testimony from 
our distinguished witness. 

The full text of the written testimony will be inserted into the 
record. Without objections, members may have 5 days to submit 
statements and questions for the record. After we hear from our 
witness, individual members will be recognized for 5 minutes each 
for questions to our witness. And I now recognize myself for an 
opening statement. 

It is a new year, with a new budget hearing, and things look 
worse for the United States today than they did last year. We 
spent approximately $1.8 billion on programs in the Western Hemi- 
sphere last year, and we find that the region has less economic 
freedom, an increased homicide rate and reduced press freedom. If 
it was a private company generating this data instead of the U.S. 
Government, it would be made clear that the product is failing to 
provide desired results and the contract would not be extended. 

Unfortunately, these figures represent the outcome of the U.S. 
Government’s programs and this backsliding is compounded by an 
increased lack of respect for the United States. The headlines ema- 
nating from the Summit of the Americas widely reported that the 
United States is isolated within the region. You have been in a sen- 
ior position on issues relating to the hemisphere for over 10 years. 
During this time we have not held the Organization of American 
States accountable for their inability or lack of desire to act on be- 
half of democracy in the hemisphere. Now we see the discussion of 
redefining democracy gaining steam in the region. While it may be 
a complex system of governing and is difficult to attain and main- 
tain, democracy has but one definition: Government by the people. 

(l) 
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It is clear that Cuba does not have government by the people. 
Other nations in the region have mutilated government by the peo- 
ple by utilizing executive power to alter constitutions and by daily 
assaults on free speech. Democratic principles act as a standard for 
protecting freedom. If these principles slip within our region, the 
impact to security and the economy will be lasting. 

Over the past 10 years, U.S. assistance supporting democratic ef- 
forts has been cut while the OAS has received yearly increases. 
Nicaragua and Ecuador have worked counter to freedom and re- 
ceived a boost in U.S. funding, and new global climate change pro- 
grams have maintained a healthy stipend. Meanwhile, our allies 
were dragged through a negative campaign on the free trade agree- 
ments, and frustrated on the Keystone XL pipeline. Are we to un- 
derstand that $78 million spent on climate change programs out- 
side of our country took priority over enhancing business partner- 
ships and the principles of freedom for the citizens of our region? 

Backsliding in the hemisphere is extensive, with attacks on the 
press and business from Argentina to Ecuador, Ortega’s stealing 
the election in Nicaragua, Chavez’s involvement in all of the above 
while ceding Venezuela to drug traffickers and terrorists. Billions 
of dollars are going to fight the drug trade with countries who take 
a public stand against U.S. policies, all while the region bands to- 
gether to demand the world’s longest dictatorship in Cuba a seat 
at the democratic gathering of nations. 

Assistant Secretary, I look forward to hearing how you will im- 
prove the markers on this declining state in which we find our- 
selves. As I have said, and I am sure you agree, the strengthening 
of our economy and the durability of our national security starts 
right here with the powerful economies in our region and at our 
borders. Unfortunately, our policies have come down to promoting 
the lowest common denominator in an attempt to maintain friends. 
In the end we have lost our friends and our values. 

I hope that you will explain how you will use your new position, 
and a requested $1.5 billion to set the United States on a more 
prosperous path forward, standing with our allies and putting our 
principles before our adversaries. 

With that I now recognize the ranking member, Mr. Engel, for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for 
holding this hearing today. With the Summit of the Americas hav- 
ing taken place in Cartagena, Colombia, just IV 2 weeks ago, this 
hearing is a timely review of U.S. policies and priorities in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. 

Before discussing our region, I would like to extend my warmest 
congratulations to Assistant Secretary Roberta Jacobson whose 
nomination was recently approved by the Senate. Roberta, your 
work is widely respected and your abilities are highly regarded by 
me and by many, many others. I could not be happier for you, for 
the Department, for our country, and I wish you the best of luck. 
And I am anxious to hear what you will be testifying about today. 

I must say, however, that your nomination was yet another ex- 
ample of how the nominations process in the Senate is failing. 
When individual senators can hold up qualified nonpolitical nomi- 
nees like yourself due to one agenda or another, it just shows that 
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the system is broken and the time to fix it is now. Mr. Chairman, 
so Mr. Mack, if you are in the other body I am going to count on 
you to fix the system. 

Mr. Chairman, you and I were with President Obama as well as 
Secretary Jacobson at the Summit of the Americas. We had the op- 
portunity to speak with leaders of the region about the conditions 
in their countries, how they see the region, their ties with the 
United States. We learned a great deal about how our friends to 
the south view key issues including how to work together to halt 
the illicit drug trade and associated violence, and expand trade and 
prosperity to all people in our hemisphere. 

Personally, I would like to express my deepest thanks to Presi- 
dent Obama for including me in his delegation at the Summit. It 
was eye opening to watch the proceedings, not from the angle of 
the legislative branch, but through the lens of the executive. And 
having been there, I must say that President Obama, Secretary 
Clinton and the rest of the U.S. team performed very well and rep- 
resented our country with distinction. I thank them for our efforts. 

Many good things happened at the Summit of the Americas, 
many good things that the United States is doing. You wouldn’t 
necessarily know that from the media coverage who was focusing 
on the scandal, but believe me, there were many, many important 
things at that Summit and I was proud to be a part of it. 

Secretary Jacobson, I know the subcommittee is looking forward 
to hearing from you on some of the key issues we are monitoring 
in our region. I think we need to continue to assist Haiti so it can 
rebuild from the earthquake. We will listen carefully to your 
thoughts on how the drug crime is affecting our friends in Mexico, 
Central America and the Caribbean, and how our counter narcotics 
response is proceeding. We look forward to your comments on the 
more challenging countries in the hemisphere including Venezuela, 
Ecuador and others, and of course, Cuba. 

As Mr. Mack mentioned, many of the countries are demanding 
that the next time there is a Summit that Cuba be a part of it. I 
question and say, well, what is Cuba’s responsibility? We wanted 
to invite them, but what are they willing to do in order to get in- 
vited? And so far I don’t think we have seen very much. And with 
the U.S. -Colombia FTA entering force next month, we are hoping 
you will discuss how this will expand prosperity in the region and 
create jobs in the U.S., but also your thoughts on the status of im- 
plementation of the Labor Action Plan. 

So Mr. Chairman, I thank you again for holding this hearing, 
and I look forward to the testimony. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, Mr. Engel. And I would now like to recog- 
nize Mr. Sires for 2 minutes for an opening statement. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you, Chairman Mack. Congratulations on your 
confirmation. Congratulations on your appointment. You have an 
easy job. It is only about, I don’t know how many countries we 
have but — I would just share a couple of things of my concern. And 
first I want to thank Chairman Mack for taking the trip down to 
the Summit. It was very informative. And it was nice to see the 
Secretary there. 

But in meeting with the different Presidents and the different 
dignitaries that we met with, I took one thing away, which is very 
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important and obviously is also our concern, is the drug problem. 
And one of the things that I took with me is the concern that we 
are not doing a regional effort to combat the cartels. I think that 
we put a lot of money in one country. I don’t think we put enough 
on some of the other countries. And from what I gather is what 
happens, when we fight in Mexico or we put some money in some 
of the other countries, the other countries become roots. And it is 
that old expression of the balloon. You squeeze it here and some- 
thing else pop out someplace else. 

So I have been saying this since I got to Congress, that our effort 
has to be a regional effort. This is not now that we are in the mi- 
nority, but when we were in the majority we always talked about 
a regional effort. And it was just confirmed in talking with some 
of the Presidents at the Summit. They are concerned that they are 
not getting enough assistance to help us fight the drug problem. 

The other thing that concerns me is that it seems that we are 
trending away from the Western Hemisphere and looking at South- 
Central Asia and the Middle East, and some of the money seems 
to be going there. I think that there is no better opportunity for us 
than in the Western Hemisphere. And to take money away at this 
time, I don’t think is really the best policy that this country can 
have. 

And with that I will end, and I will let the Assistant Secretary 
make her comments, then I have some questions for the Assistant 
Secretary later. Thank you, Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. And now I would like to recognize Mr. Ri- 
vera from Miami for 2 minutes for an opening statement. 

Mr. Rivera. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Madam Sec- 
retary, thank you for being here. Very nice to see you again after 
spending some time together in Cartagena. 

In terms of my opening statement, I just want to give you some 
of my reflections based on our trip to participate and observe the 
Summit of the Americas in Cartagena, Colombia. And one of the 
biggest concerns that I took away from that Summit was this no- 
tion that I believe President Santos had introduced maybe weeks 
or months earlier. When the issue of Cuba’s integration into the 
Summit process came up, President Santos talked about perhaps 
the need to redefine our definition of democracy. Because as we 
know, one of the premises of the Summit process is of course par- 
ticipation of democratic nations. And I think it is a very dangerous 
slippery slope that we get into if Presidents start talking about re- 
defining democracy, because I think there are a lot of tyrants 
around the world and certainly in Latin America, or prospective ty- 
rants that could seek refuge in the notion that we somehow need 
to redefine democracy just to make an accommodation or to apolo- 
gize for a communist, totalitarian dictatorship in Cuba. 

So I want to explore that a little more in my question and an- 
swer session, but I certainly want you to know that I hope this ad- 
ministration will summarily reject the notion that democracy needs 
to be redefined somehow in order so that we can accommodate ty- 
rants like the Castro brothers, because all that will do is encourage 
further anti-democratic behavior in the hemisphere. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Mack. Thank you, Mr. Rivera. I would now like to recognize 
our witness. And first of all, again, congratulations on your ap- 
pointment and nomination. 

The honorable Roberta Jacobson currently serves as the Assist- 
ant Secretary for the Western Hemisphere Affairs Bureau. She has 
had a long and distinguished career, and we mean that in a good 
way, with the State Department, and on issues relating to the 
Western Hemisphere. You are certainly no stranger to the com- 
mittee, to the Hemisphere, and we value your input and direction 
and look forward to a spirited conversation about how we improve 
our relations in Latin America to do what, I think, most people de- 
sire and that is see the cause of freedom and democracy extended 
to all. 

So with that I recognize the Assistant Secretary for 5 minutes for 
her opening statement. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ROBERTA S. JACOBSON, AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, BUREAU OF WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE AFFAIRS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Ms. Jacobson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. Chairman 
Mack, Ranking Member Engel, members of the committee, it is a 
privilege to be here today, and it is particularly nice to be back in 
this chamber after an absence of several months. And I really ap- 
preciate the opportunity to speak with you, and the support and 
engagement that this subcommittee has given to our efforts in the 
Western Hemisphere. I also thank all of you for being in 
Cartagena, Colombia, and I look forward to talking about the Sum- 
mit of the Americas with you. 

We are fortunate that in our hemisphere we are overwhelmingly 
presented with opportunities to advance U.S. objectives and pro- 
mote democracy and greater prosperity for the United States and 
all the countries of the region. As you noted, the President’s and 
the Secretary’s engagements in Colombia demonstrated the power 
of this vision to expand social and economic opportunity, but the 
Summit also provided an opportunity to continue our work stand- 
ing up for shared democratic values in the Americas. We are espe- 
cially engaged in responding to threats against democratic govern- 
ance and freedom of expression, threats to citizen security and 
threats from external actors in the Western Hemisphere that di- 
rectly impact the security of the United States. 

The Summit of the Americas showcased the region’s rapid 
change. Although obscured by reporting on other issues, the Sum- 
mit highlighted the many practical ways that governments and citi- 
zens in the Americas are coming together to solve problems and 
build a more successful and connected future. President Obama re- 
inforced the spirit of partnership that has been at the core of his 
administration’s policy in the region. The Colombian Government’s 
program for this year’s Summit, including the CEO forum and civil 
society forums, was a successful example of what Secretary Clinton 
calls “the three-legged stool of a democratic society,” accountable 
governments, private sectors creating opportunities and engaged 
civil societies. 

The initiative that we launched at the Summit included the es- 
tablishment of the Small Business Network of the Americas to pro- 
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vide technical assistance to small and medium sized enterprises 
and encourage American SMEs to take advantage of the market in 
this region, announcement of the Women’s Entrepreneurship net- 
work, advancement of the President’s 100,000 Strong in the Amer- 
icas effort to increase student exchanges, expansion of regional 
broadband capacity, and support for innovations efforts in develop- 
ment. I am especially enthusiastic about the United States’ role in 
the creation of Colombia’s Connect 2022 initiative to expand elec- 
trical connectivity throughout the Americas. 

Through equal partnership and the power of proximity, the 
United States is working with capable regional partners to address 
key challenges facing the people of the Americas. Increasingly, 
these partnerships do not require U.S. assistance, as more and 
more countries become global players and donors in their own 
right. At the same time, transnational crime in the hemisphere has 
caused violence that makes day-to-day life for some of the region’s 
people intolerable. Sustained U.S. engagement and assistance on 
this front is required to counter these threats, to improve the lives 
of people throughout the region and protect our security interests. 

The administration’s Fiscal Year 2013 request of $1.65 billion for 
the Western Hemisphere prioritizes our security initiatives in Mex- 
ico, in Colombia, in Central America and in the Caribbean. Our re- 
quest for these initiatives reflect an emphasis on enhancing capac- 
ity and strengthening institutions over the long term. Our assist- 
ance draws on the capacity of partners in the hemisphere such as 
Colombia and Mexico, and other international donors such as Can- 
ada, the EU, Spain, the Inter-American Development Bank and 
others. Our Fiscal Year 2013 request also prioritizes assistance for 
Haiti to support the country’s ongoing development efforts focused 
on sanitation and health services, expansion of energy infrastruc- 
ture, economic growth to increase job creation, and improving the 
government’s ability to deliver needed services. In Mexico we con- 
tinue our shift away from heavy equipment and toward institu- 
tional capacity building. We are continuing to work with Colombia 
and its whole-of-government effort to expand state presence in 
former conflict zones and protect human rights and economic devel- 
opment. 

During the Summit of the Americas, the President also an- 
nounced our intention to seek an increase to at least $130 million 
for our assistance under the Central American Citizens Security 
Partnership in response to continued high levels of violence in that 
region. 

Finally, let me mention that democracy assistance is also a crit- 
ical component in achieving our goals, and our commitment to de- 
mocracy and human rights throughout the hemisphere is unwaver- 
ing. We will continue to support human rights activists and funda- 
mental freedoms around the world, including in challenging envi- 
ronments like Nicaragua, Ecuador, Venezuela and Cuba. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, and I look forward to con- 
tinuing to work with you to advance U.S. interests in the hemi- 
sphere. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Jacobson follows:] 
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Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs 
U.S. Department of State 
Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
April 25, 2012 

Chairman Mack, Ranking Member Engel, Members of the Committee, it is an 
honor and privilege to be here today. I am genuinely pleased to be able to speak with you 
again after an absence of several months, and I greatly appreciate this subcommittee’s 
engagement and support for both U.S. assistance and our policies and engagement in the 
Western Hemisphere. Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member Engel, it is especially good to 
see you again after our visit to Colombia, and I look forward to sharing with you my 
reflections on the Summit of the Americas. 

We are fortunate that our hemisphere overwhelmingly presents opportunities to 
advance U.S. interests and objectives and promote greater prosperity and growth for the 
United States and all countries of the region. The President’s and the Secretary’s 
engagements in Colombia demonstrated the power of this positive vision to expand social 
and economic opportunity, the Summit also provided an opportunity to continue our 
work to stand up for shared democratic values in the Americas. We are especially 


engaged in responding to threats against democratic governance and freedom of 
expression, threats to citizen security and threats from external actors in the Western 
Hemisphere that directly impact the security of the United States. Addressing these 
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challenges bilaterally and at the Organization of American States remains our top 
priority; without improvement in these fundamental areas, economic development, social 
equity, and democratic institutions will falter. These objectives will continue to be the 
focus for U.S. assistance resources. 

The Summit of the Americas, which I am pleased so many of you had the chance 
to attend, showcased the region’s rapid change. Although obscured by reporting on other 
issues discussed, the Summit highlighted the many practical ways that countries and 
societies in the Americas are coming together to solve problems and build a more 
successful and interconnected future. President Obama reinforced the spirit of 
partnership that has been at the core of his administration’s policy in the region. The 
Colombian government’s program for this year’s Summit - including both CEO and civil 
society forums - was a successful example of what Secretary Clinton calls the ‘"other 
legs of the foreign policy stool” - accountable governments, prosperous economies, and 
engaged civil societies. A robust business sector and strong civil society are essential 
counterparts to an effective and responsible government in achieving regional progress. 

Our initiatives for the Summit included: establishment of a Small Business 
Network of the Americas, the SBNA, to provide technical assistance to small and 
medium enterprises (SMEs) and to encourage American SMEs to take advantage of the 
market opportunities that the region presents; announcement of the Women’s 
Entrepreneurship network; advancement of the President’s 100,000 Strong in the 
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Americas effort to increase academic exchanges; expansion of regional broadband 
capacity; and support for innovation efforts in development; and launching a security 
partnership with Colombia to provide enhanced levels of citizen security assistance in El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and Panama. I am especially enthusiastic about the 
United States’ role in the creation of Colombia’s Connect 2022 initiative to expand 
electrical connectivity throughout the Americas, which will further reduce energy poverty 
in the region and foster a vast regional market for electrical grid technologies and 
equipment. Our shared goal is that by 2022, all people of the hemisphere will have 
access to the electricity they need to do their work productively and to educate their 
children for the future. 

Through equal partnership and the power of proximity, the United States is 
working effectively with capable regional partners to address key challenges facing the 
people of the Americas. Increasingly, these partnerships do not require U.S. assistance, 
as more and more countries become global players and donors of global goods in their 
own right. North America is an example of such a partnership. There, our initiatives to 
enhance regulatory cooperation and improve border management, including 
infrastructure at our ports of entry, will further expand trade and create jobs for all 
involved. 

At the same time, trafficking and transnational crime in the hemisphere have 
created a violent environment that makes day-to-day life for some of the region’s people 
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intolerable, creating situations where people are afraid to leave their homes or send their 
children to school. Sustained U.S. engagement and assistance on this front is required to 
counter these threats, improving the lives of people throughout the region and protecting 
U.S. security interests. In addition to our support for the Partnership for Growth in El 
Salvador, food security, inclusive economic growth, promoting energy security, and 
mitigating the effects of climate change, the Administration’s FY 2013 request of $1.65 
billion for the Western Hemisphere prioritizes the Merida Initiative in Mexico, security 
assistance in Colombia, the Central America Regional Security Initiative, and the 
Caribbean Basin Security Initiative. These U.S. assistance investments support partner 
governments’ efforts to tnalee their streets safer for their citizens by strengthening the 
institutions of governance, including the judiciary, law enforcement, and defense 
institutions. 

Our FY 20 1 3 requests for these initiatives reflect an emphasis on enhancing 
capacity and strengthening institutions over the long term. We are also emphasizing 
prevention assistance, to ensure a comprehensive approach to crime and violence and 
enhance the rule of law. Our assistance draws upon the capacity of partners in the 
hemisphere, such as Colombia, Brazil, and Mexico, Canada, and other international 
donors, such as the European Union, Spain, and the Inter-American Development and 
World Banks, to contribute to greater security. Engagement with our partners on issues 
that they care about, including social inclusion, energy and the environment, will help us 
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build stronger relationships and contribute to a holistic approach to the difficult security 
problems we face. 

Our FY 2013 request also prioritizes assistance for Haiti to support the country's 
ongoing development efforts, focusing on: sanitation and health services to help prevent 
and treat cholera and other water-borne diseases, expansion of energy infrastructure, and 
economic growth to increase agricultural incomes and get Haitians back to work, and 
improving the government’s ability to deliver needed services and restore faith with its 
people. 

In Mexico, the FY 2013 request continues a shift from equipment items toward 
training and institutional capacity building assistance, especially state-level programs that 
will strengthen Mexican capacity to sustain the rule of law and reach young people at 
risk. Assisting Colombia in its whole-of-govemment efforts to expand state presence in 
former conflict areas, protect human rights, and promote economic development, remains 
a priority for U.S. assistance. The ongoing transfer to Colombia of financial and 
operational responsibility for countemarcotics and military assistance permits the planned 
reductions of our aid there. 

During the Summit of the Americas, President Obama announced our intention to 
seek an increase to at least $130 million in FY 2012 assistance imder the Central America 
Regional Security Initiative in response to continued high levels of violence in that 
region. Our assistance under CARSI is heavily oriented toward training. 
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professionalization and capacity building. Community action and municipal crime 
prevention will help at-risk and vulnerable members of society and marginalized 
communities. 

Our FY 2013 request also supports the Caribbean Basin Security Initiative and is 
consistent with our comprehensive approach to transnational crime and trafficking in our 
hemisphere. 

Finally, democracy assistance is also a critical component in achieving our goals, 
and our commitment to democracy and human rights throughout the hemisphere is 
unwavering. While our security assistance seeks to strengthen democratic institutions 
threatened by transnational crime, we continue to support human rights activists and 
fundamental freedoms around the world through democracy programming, including in 
challenging environments like Nicaragua, Ecuador, Venezuela, and Cuba. As with all 
our assistance requests, our request reflects the needs as best understood at a particular 
moment in time. Should the underlying conditions change, we will adjust and discuss our 
needs with you. 

Again, I am pleased to be working with you, and 1 look forward to continuing our 


joint efforts to advance U.S. interests and objectives in the Western hemisphere and 
promote greater prosperity, growth, and security for our region. Thank you very much 
for your time. 
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Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. Thank you for your opening 
statement, and I now recognize myself 5 minutes for questions. 

I want to explore a little bit more with you the idea that we seem 
to be cutting funds for supporting democratic efforts, but we see an 
increase in funds that goes to the OAS. Can you tell me why is it 
that it appears that — I will just say it this way. It appears that we 
are making it more difficult for our allies, and that the enemies of 
the United States tend to be getting a pass. We see it through the 
FTAs and how long it took in this drawn out campaign of the 
FTAs. We see it now with the Keystone XL pipeline. In foreign pol- 
icy, if we want to say it matters to be a friend of the United States, 
but then when we have the ability for a Keystone pipeline or for 
the FTAs we drag our allies through the mud. 

Can you kind of explain why it is that funding for democracies 
has gone down while increased funding to the OAS, when the OAS 
has, I believe, failed in its mission? And then why do we tend to 
give a hard time to our allies instead of supporting them with free 
trade agreements and Keystone XL pipeline? 

Ms. Jacobson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think I want to start 
off by saying that we certainly are delighted that the free trade 
agreements are entering into force, that we were able to move 
those ahead, and that they are strong free trade agreements that 
will serve both countries, in each case the bilateral agreements, 
very well. We now have free trade agreements that run from Can- 
ada all the way down through South America in many countries of 
the hemisphere, and that remains a very important part of our pol- 
icy. 

Mr. Mack. But you will admit that it was a very long time, and 
you have to admit that the length of time it took to get them done, 
in relation to how long it takes free trade agreements to get done 
in other places with Latin America countries and other countries, 
has made it difficult for us in the hemisphere. 

Ms. Jacobson. It did take a long time, there is no doubt. But in 
the end, what we achieved in terms of agreements with all of these 
countries, I think, were stronger agreements. The Labor Action 
Plan and the implementation of that action plan is making a dif- 
ference on the ground, and we are delighted that this is going to 
open up such new opportunities for American jobs and for the 
economies in the region. 

But when it comes to supporting democracies and supporting our 
allies, let me start with, for example, the Citizen Security initia- 
tives, which while Mexico and Colombia are going down, because 
those are countries that are capable of taking over those programs 
certainly as many years after we began Plan Colombia as we now 
are, but in places like Central America the funding is going up be- 
cause we know that our allies in Central America who are fighting 
this shared responsibility with us need more help to confront this 
problem. 

But I also want to mention that in the OAS there are some criti- 
cally important efforts that the OAS has undertaken on democracy 
issues where we think we have to continue to support them includ- 
ing financially. That includes election observation and reporting 
and reports that have come out in very challenging environments 
such as Nicaragua. It includes the Special Rapporteur for Press 
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Freedom, an issue that I know many on this committee are con- 
cerned about, and an issue that has been under some pressure in 
the OAS where we think it is important that we continue to fund 
those efforts. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you for your answer. I don’t know that I com- 
pletely agree. I mean if you just look this graph, it shows that the 
freedom of the press in Latin America has been on a steady de- 
cline. 

[Graph shown.] 

Mr. Mack. Again this is one of the things I pointed to in my 
opening statements. I don’t know that this is a show of success for 
what is happening. And I think the OAS stands in the way of de- 
mocracy, and that we ought to be strengthening our relationships 
with our friends and allies instead of turning it over to the OAS. 
And I know you will disagree, and I am sure we will have plenty 
of time to talk. 

But I want to hit on this idea, or about Cuba for moment, be- 
cause it was disturbing at the Summit to hear the different coun- 
tries, so many of them, talk about wanting Cuba to be part of the 
next Summit or be included in the OAS when Cuba is not a democ- 
racy. And the idea that we are going to allow a dictatorship to be 
part of an organization that is to promote democracy, and even to 
go so far as to talk about redefining democracy almost like trying 
to create a special space for Cuba that shouldn’t exist. I mean this 
is a country, and I think you would agree with me on this that all 
the tools, everything that needs to happen with Cuba is in their 
hands. With free and fair elections, releasing the political pris- 
oners, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, becoming a democ- 
racy they would be welcomed. But I am concerned about the overall 
take in the Western Hemisphere that we are losing ground even 
with our allies on this issue. And I would just like to get your re- 
sponse to that. 

Ms. Jacobson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think the President 
and the Secretary have addressed this issue very well. We certainly 
agree with you that democracy is not a relative concept, it is a uni- 
versal concept. And it is enshrined in documents in this hemi- 
sphere, in the Inter-American Democractic Charter, and in the 
Summit process from 2001, when democractic governance was re- 
quired of those participating in Summits. And so we too look for- 
ward to the day when Cuba can participate in the Summits, but 
that day has not come yet. So we feel very strongly about that, that 
that is a requirement to participate. 

Mr. Mack. You would also say it hasn’t come yet because it is 
Cuba’s responsibility, not the responsibility of the United States or 
any other country in the hemisphere to turn a blind eye to what 
they are doing in 

Ms. Jacobson. Absolutely, absolutely. The road map has been 
set out for Cuba to take that path and enter back into the inter- 
American system. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. I would now like to recognize Congress- 
man Engel, the ranking member, for 5 minutes for questions. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. You and I 
agree on much of what needs to be done vis-a-vis the United States 
and in Latin America policy. One of the reasons I supported the 
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free trade agreements with both Panama and Colombia was that 
I think it is important that we let our friends know that there is 
an upside into being allies with the United States. I think that 
there is a geopolitical reason for us to do these things and I think 
that is very important. And I do agree with the chairman that we 
have to show countries that it is good to align with us, not with 
the Chavez’ of the world, because we are reliable. So we share that. 
I do, however, think that the President did a very good job, and the 
administration did a very good job in the free trade agreements. It 
is very difficult, very politically tricky, and the President did it. 
And it is done and I commend the administration for doing it, and 
I think we are going to see more things like that. 

I also agree with the chairman that the OAS is a far from perfect 
organization. But I think where we disagree is I believe it is the 
best we have. If we don’t strengthen the OAS and if we start pull- 
ing back so that the United States does not have as much influence 
as it does on the OAS, we are going to find that the alternatives 
are far worse. For instance, I want to ask the Secretary how does 
she view the CELAC? Is it a competitor to the OAS? Shouldn’t we 
be concerned? I believe we should. That the U.S. is not a member 
but many of the countries antagonistic to the United States in the 
hemisphere, including Cuba, are. 

So it is almost like be careful what you wish for, because if there 
are these other organizations that do not allow the U.S. or Canada 
to participate, I think we are better off staying with the OAS, 
strengthening the OAS, not pulling funds away from the OAS, and 
going with the organization where we have influence and where we 
can help to shape things the way we see it. 

And I do agree with both you and the chairman that, and I said 
it in my opening remarks, that Cuba needs to do a lot more before 
it can be admitted to the OAS or the Summit of the Americas, and 
I almost find it preposterous that they refuse to do more. They still 
have Alan Gross, an American citizen, and yet they think that they 
can just become members of all these organizations without mak- 
ing a change. So I am wondering if you could talk to me about 
CELAC and OAS and these other things that I mentioned. 

Ms. Jacobson. Thank you very much, Congressman. I think we 
agree on a lot of these issues. Multilateral diplomacy has been a 
big part of this administration’s push. We think that when we act 
with other countries in the hemisphere we get better results, we 
have a stronger position. The best form for doing that, we believe, 
is the OAS. It is the longest standing body in the hemisphere. It 
has got institutions that have been developed to carry out some of 
its functions, technical functions, whether that is election moni- 
toring or the Special Rapporteurs on various issues that I think are 
very important at giving voice to some of these democracy issues 
and others. 

CELAC, honestly, is very new. It is hard to say where it is going 
and what it will be like. Obviously there are lots of different re- 
gional organizations, some of which do not include us, and have ex- 
isted on and off over the past number of years. So I think it is a 
little bit early for us to say whether CELAC really becomes a com- 
petitor to the OAS. Our goal is to support the OAS and to continue 
to view the OAS, which someday will have, I think, a democratic 
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Cuba as a member and thereby include all of the countries of the 
hemisphere, as the primary multilateral vehicle in the hemisphere. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you. Can you talk a little bit about the Sum- 
mit of the Americas? We all went, all of us up here, all four of us 
up here. And if you listen to the media you hear about the scandal 
with the Secret Service but you don’t hear about the good work 
that was done. What is your assessment of the work that was done 
at the Summit? 

Ms. Jacobson. Thank you. I guess I would start out by saying 
that the sheer fact, and many of you spoke about this, the Presi- 
dent spoke about this, the sheer fact that we were in Cartageda, 
Colombia, safely for a number of days in a hemispheric gathering 
was pretty remarkable after the decade-plus that Colombia has 
been through. And I think in some ways Colombia’s leadership of 
this Summit demonstrated just how far they have come and the 
kind of partnerships we really do want to create throughout the 
hemisphere. And so I think Colombia, as the host and leader of this 
Summit, was very significant. 

Similarly, I think the way they structured this, and I made ref- 
erence to this in my statement, the way they structured this Sum- 
mit was a very important model. By having a CEO summit where 
the private sector really, for the first time, was able to have a true 
dialogue with the leaders, and a civil society summit, they set up 
a model which really can serve us well in the future. These Sum- 
mits can’t be government leaders isolated from those two other con- 
stituencies in the hemisphere. 

But lastly, I would note that although there was a lot of com- 
mentary on the lack of a political declaration signed by all the lead- 
ers at the end of the Summit, it isn’t the first time that that has 
occurred. And unfortunately, we didn’t have consensus on every 
issue. One of these as you know was Cuba, there were others. But 
what is, I think, missing from a lot of the commentary is, there was 
huge amount of support for 16 other paragraphs that everybody 
agreed on. The importance of focusing on energy both traditional, 
conventional, and renewable. The importance of education to make 
societies more competitive in the 21st century. The importance of 
empowering women and small businesses. So unfortunately, the 
focus in the press wasn’t on those pragmatic solutions, but there 
was a huge amount of discussion on those in the Summit itself. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, Mr. Engel. I would now like to recognize 
Mr. Rivera for 5 minutes for questions. 

Mr. Rivera. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to raise the 
specter of the recent visit between President Obama and Mr. 
Medvedev, Putin’s puppet, in Russia, in which President Obaman 
expressed flexibility or a willingness to be more flexible with re- 
spect to U.S. -Russian relations after the upcoming election. And 
Mr. Medvedev’s response that he will of course inform his master, 
Putin, of the President’s willingness for flexibility. Because in es- 
sence what the President was signaling to our allies like Poland, 
a great ally, that we are willing to throw them under a bus on an 
issue like missile defense, and risk our own security as well once 
the nuisance of an election is behind President Obama. I think that 
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was an extraordinary message to be sending to our allies, and a 
very dangerous message to be sending to our foes. 

I know that in Cartagena after the Summit there was a lack of 
consensus as you just cited regarding a statement inviting Cuba to 
participate in the next Summit. And I know some of our diplomats 
saw that as some sort of a victory and that thus maybe we should 
tone down expressing our concerns on this matter, because of 
course that is what diplomats do. They don’t want to make waves. 
But I believe President Obama’s colloquy with Medvedev gives me 
grave concerns on a host of foreign policy and national security 
issues. 

So let me just ask you specifically and directly, did President 
Obama or any member of this administration communicate to rep- 
resentatives of any government, any private assurances of flexi- 
bility after this election with respect to Cuba’s admission into the 
Summit process? 

Ms. Jacobson. Congressman, we did not. 

Mr. Rivera. Thank you. Let me ask another question very di- 
rectly. If President Obama is reelected and assuming you continue 
in your post, which I hope you will, and assuming Cuba remains 
the totalitarian dictatorship that exists today when that Summit 
comes up again in Panama, will the United States attend the next 
Summit in Panama if Cuba participates? 

Ms. Jacobson. I have to say, Congressman, there is so many 
hypotheticals in there. 

Mr. Rivera. There is only two. President Obama being reelected, 
and Cuba being a totalitarian, communist dictatorship that is on 
the list of terrorist sponsors by your State Department, that your 
State Department has issued. You have placed Cuba on the list of 
terrorist sponsors. If those conditions exist at the next Summit in 
Panama, will the United States participate if Cuba participates? 

Ms. Jacobson. Congressman, I can’t say definitely what status 
Cuba will have 3 years hence — hang on 1 second. 

Mr. Rivera. Today’s status. 

Ms. Jacobson. But if nothing changes then neither would our 
position. 

Mr. Rivera. So if nothing changes in Cuba with respect to their 
governing structure, and there is an effort to include Cuba, and in- 
deed that effort succeeds and comes to fruition, the United States 
will not participate in the Summit of the Americas in Panama, is 
that correct? 

Ms. Jacobson. What I can’t do here is make you a promise on 
behalf of the President. I can’t speak for future action by the Presi- 
dent. But what I can tell you is nothing will have changed in our 
view that Cuba should not be part of the Summit process until they 
are a democracy and have made changes. If those changes have not 
come, we will not believe they should be part of the Summit proc- 
ess and we will have to confront that at the time that the Summit 
is being planned. It might include lots of different options. 

Mr. Rivera. Well, I hope a very clear signal will be sent by what- 
ever administration is in power in the White House after these 
elections. That under no circumstances will the United States pro- 
vide credibility, legitimacy, credence, to a supposedly democratic 
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process when such an anti-democratic regime like the Castro dicta- 
torship would be participating. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, Mr. Rivera. Now I would like to recognize 
Mr. Sires for 5 minutes for questions. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, let me congratulate 
the Secretary of State and the President for holding firm on not al- 
lowing Cuba in the Summit. I know it was not easy. I was very dis- 
appointed that the OAS was hiding under a rock in not making any 
comments about this issue. So that is disappointing. 

At the same time, I was more disappointed of what happened 
with our security forces, not only for ruining the Summit for the 
President, but really ruin it for the people of Colombia in what 
they have done over the last 10 years. They tried to put a new face 
on this hemisphere. They worked so hard. And yet the news out 
of Colombia is about what went on with the security forces. They 
all should be dismissed. There is no room for that. And I feel very 
bad for the people of Colombia, they worked very hard. And some 
of my Colombian friends have talked to me and said to me, for 10 
years all we see on CNN and all these other stations is the terror- 
ists in Colombia and what is going on in Colombia. And now after 
this Summit, what we see is about prostitutes in Colombia. So it 
is really a sad commentary on those people that, and I know that 
not all of them did it, but those ten or twelve people that were in- 
volved it is really a sad commentary. 

The other thing is, I want you to talk to me a little bit about this 
idea that maybe we are shifting money from the Western Hemi- 
sphere and put it on the Middle East and Asia. I am very con- 
cerned. I really think that what I took away from the Summit in 
talking to some of those Presidents is that they also are concerned, 
and they are our closest neighbors. And especially what is going on 
with China trying to get a foothold in all these countries. So can 
you just speak a little bit to that? 

Ms. Jacobson. Absolutely. There is two things I want to men- 
tion. One is just, before I turn to the assistance, just how much en- 
gagement we have with countries where there is no assistance com- 
ponent. You just saw the visit of President Dilma Rousseff to 
Washington from Brazil, the Secretary went on to Brazil after the 
Summit. We have just multiple dialogues with Brazil. Brazil is 
shifting in their relationship with us vis-a-vis assistance, to become 
a partner in donating assistance to Africa with us, working to- 
gether on food security. So some of the closest relationships we 
have are no longer defined by assistance because the countries 
have graduated, have outgrown assistance. And that is a very good 
thing. But it doesn’t mean there is less of a partnership with those 
countries. 

In other cases we have countries where we have had very in- 
tense, very large aid relationships like with Colombia, over about 
12 years, and that aid is on a downslope, because of Colombia’s 
success and because of their economic ability to assume greater fi- 
nancial responsibility. Again it does not signify a lessening of our 
commitment to Colombia. It signifies the gradual and managed 
transition of an aid relationship to one where Colombia can take 
on more of that responsibility. 
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In Mexico the shift is from some large pieces of equipment that 
are expensive, frankly, that we put in the beginning of the Merida 
Initiative despite how long it took to get things there, to one that 
is much more intense on training and building capacity which, 
frankly, is cheaper than helicopters. So I think it is important to 
recognize that while some of those numbers are going down slight- 
ly, the intensity of the cooperation is just as great and in some 
cases it is increasing. 

I think that is also true in Central America and in the Caribbean 
where the capacity is not as great, where we really do have to stay 
engaged longer. We have tried to maintain those levels of funding 
and in some cases increase them because we know there isn’t as 
much capacity. So while I know that there is a lot of attention on 
the Middle East, on Asia, on other parts of the world, we think we 
have done a pretty good job at defending levels of assistance that 
will enable us to maintain those intense relationships on issues of 
critical importance to the U.S. 

Mr. Sires. I am glad to hear that, because one of the concerns 
that some of the Presidents especially in Central America have is 
that they are going to become the root, or they already have be- 
come the root where the drugs are going to be transported. And 
they are fearful that they do not have the means to stop it. So I 
do hope that we keep concentrating in those areas. Thank you very 
much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. And if the Assistant Secretary doesn’t 
mind, we would like to have another round of questions, and they 
just get easier. 

I want to go back. There is clearly a difference of opinion with 
the OAS, and I respect that other people have a different opinion 
than mine. But what concerns me about the OAS is, we saw what 
happened in Honduras, and I believe that the OAS instead of 
standing up for the people of Honduras and their democracy and 
constitution, instead sided with Chavez and Zelaya. And in fact, I 
think that our own administration had the wrong position and the 
State Department had the wrong position. 

So I don’t know why we continue to, the idea of multilateral, bi- 
lateral, if you are part of an organization that ultimately brings 
down the overall strength of democracy in an attempt to try to be 
friends with everybody, that is not getting us anywhere. And you 
keep pointing to the work it does in monitoring elections. There are 
some who think they do good work monitoring elections, but there 
are some, including myself, that don’t. 

We will have a longer discussion about this and maybe we will 
invite you back and have another hearing on the OAS. Because I 
do believe that they stand in the way of democracy building and 
protecting democracies in Latin America instead of supporting de- 
mocracies. And there shouldn’t be a question. People shouldn’t 
have to guess where the OAS or the United States or any other de- 
mocracy would stand on these issues. And like Congressman Sires 
said, sometimes when they are quiet on issues as it relates to 
Cuba, it causes a lot of problems here in the United States. 

But I wanted to turn quickly to Argentina. I believe, and I have 
for awhile now, that Argentina is up to no good and is turning 
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away from freedom, democracy. We see it with the taking of busi- 
ness assets, when they play shenanigans with us, accusing the 
United States of doing things, and then we know that there are 
court documents and court proceedings that they continue to ig- 
nore. So I just would like to get from your perspective, from the 
State Department’s perspective, where you see Argentina in its re- 
lationships to the United States. Do you see it one that is chal- 
lenged or one that is on solid footing? 

Ms. Jacobson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that 
question. And I guess I would say it is a difficult relationship, and 
it is one in which we are working very hard to try and focus on 
the things we can move ahead on, focus on the positive. 

I was in Argentina in February. I studied there as a student. It 
is a place I have a great fondess for. And we are trying to move 
ahead in areas that we can and that are positive. But frankly, 
there are areas of the relationship that are very challenging and 
which are not moving ahead, and some of those are Argentina’s re- 
lationship to the international financial community. 

You made reference, I think, to some of the outstanding claims, 
the arbitral awards by ICSID, as the acronym is known, which Ar- 
gentina has not paid. That was the reason that we announced at 
the end of March, recommendation to suspend Argentina’s GSP 
privileges, certain trade privileges. We think that Argentina needs 
to get itself back into a positive relationship with the international 
financial community both for their own economic future and for the 
system and those creditors in the United States and elsewhere. So 
that continues to be a very challenging part of the relationship. 

The security relationship is also not back to normal yet. We 
would like it to get there, but since the incident with the DoD 
plane over a year ago, we have not been able to work as much on 
issues like narcotics trafficking that we would like to. So we are 
still committed to working with Argentina on lots of issues, coun- 
terterrorism, educational issues, et cetera, but there are challenges 
in that relationship. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much, my time has expired. And Con- 
gressman Sires, do you have another question? You are recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Sires. Can you talk a little bit about the progress that we 
have made in Haiti with the money that we have given them, in 
terms of infrastructure and basic services? Because I know a lot of 
people are concerned that we are putting a lot of money in Haiti 
and maybe it is not getting to the people. So can you just talk a 
little bit about that? 

Ms. Jacobson. Sure, thank you. There is no doubt, I think, in 
anyone’s mind that we would all like to see the assistance that has 
been appropriated for Haiti and that is being delivered to Haiti, 
implemented faster and affect people on the ground faster. I think 
the last year has seen an acceleration of the implementation of 
those funds. Half of the rubble from the earthquake has now been 
cleared. That took a very long time, but that is critically important. 
You have the number of internally displaced persons going down 
from about 1.5 million to below 0.5 million. People moving into 
housing. Obviously great efforts being made against cholera to try 
and control the spread of that in sanitation and health services. 
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But there is still a huge amount to be done, and there is no 
doubt that we have to continue to, frankly, keep our foot to the 
pedal here because there is a huge amount to be done. And frankly, 
some of that needs to be done with a Government of Haiti that has 
a Prime Minister in place. And so as you know the Prime Minister, 
previous Prime Minister, has resigned. He is in caretaker capacity. 
A new Prime Minister has been nominated, passed by their Senate. 
And we are hopeful that that person will be passed by the lower 
House and that then we will able to accelerate the efforts still fur- 
ther. But there is a great deal more to be done. 

Mr. Sires. I know that the private sector has helped immensely 
in Haiti. How is the coordination between the private sector and 
us in terms of whatever is needed to work together on? 

Ms. Jacobson. I think that is obviously a critical part of the re- 
construction effort. There are a number of major projects, whether 
it is port projects, whether it is an industrial park that is scheduled 
to open fairly soon, the private sector role in all of this and its co- 
ordination with the international community and the donors has 
been critical throughout. And that communication will continue to 
be very strong. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you, Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, Mr. Sires. Mr. Rivera, recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Rivera. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Madam Secretary, it has 
been the policy of this administration since it was inaugurated vis- 
a-vis U.S-Cuba relations, to loosen travel and trade regulations and 
sanctions on the Castro dictatorship. The result of that policy, 
which I often refer to as unilateral concessions to the dictatorship, 
have been well documented. 

A wave of oppression across the island. Cuba continues to harbor 
fugitives from U.S. justice including cop killers and drug traf- 
fickers. Cuba continues to be on the State Department list of spon- 
sors of terrorism, even going to the extent of taking and holding a 
United States citizen, Alan Gross, hostage in Cuba with an ex- 
pressed willingness, as Bill Richardson’s trip to Havana dem- 
onstrates, an expressed willingness to try to trade that hostage to 
the United States. Is there anything else the Castro dictatorship 
could do that would actually trigger this administration to tighten 
sanctions? 

Ms. Jacobson. Well, Congressman, let me start off by saying 
that the People to People programs, the regulatory changes to 
allow purposeful travel to Cuba are not designed as anything that 
benefits the regime. They are designed to benefit the Cuban people. 
They are designed to allow more contact outside of government for 
Cuban citizens and American citizens in particular areas. And so 
we don’t see those as positive for the Government of Cuba but for 
the people of Cuba. 

We have kept all of the embargo provisions in place. As you 
know those are, by law those are not ones that could change in reg- 
ulation, and there is no plan to change those at this point. We have 
also engaged with the Cuban Government only on issues, frankly, 
that are in our national interest. That are in our national security 
interest when it is critical to our interests to do so. So we believe 
that we have kept a very firm line on sanctions with the Cuban 
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Government but tried to open up space for average Cubans sepa- 
rate from their government. 

Mr. Rivera. Can you cite any progress in democratic reforms on 
the island that have resulted from that policy? 

Ms. Jacobson. Congressman, I can’t give you specific examples 
yet of areas in which citizens have yet been able to exercise more 
freely, political rights. I wish I could. But I do believe, and I am 
sure that you would agree, that American citizens are often the 
best amabassadors for our country. And I do think that that in- 
creased contact helps bring us closer to 

Mr. Rivera. Well, of course that contact did not begin with this 
administration. We have always had travel, family unification and 
other types of licensed travel to Cuba, and it hasn’t resulted in any 
democratic reforms. 

But let me just go, I only have a minute left, to Venezuela very 
quickly, because my understanding is that in January of this year 
you were sent documents from the Venezuelan Ministry of Justice 
implicating Hugo Chavez in covering up a case involving a 2.2 ton 
shipment of cocaine in November 2005, and that according to these 
materials, President Chavez was notified in writing of “sufficient 
evidence linking then Brigadier General Henry de Jesus Rangel 
Silva in a smuggling case” and that rather than ordering an in- 
quiry of this denunciation of Rangel Silva’s involvement in nar- 
cotics trafficking, Chavez has actually named him his Minister of 
Defense. And I am wondering what action, if any, was taken to ex- 
pose this apparent criminality. 

Ms. Jacobson. Congressman, all I can say on that is that when 
we receive information about potential wrongdoing, allegations of 
wrongdoing in Venezuela as in every other country, we make sure 
that we pass those documents to the relevant U.S. intelligence and 
law enforcement agencies, and continue to look at those very care- 
fully for potential future actions. 

Mr. Rivera. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much, Mr. Rivera. I have one more 
round of questions, and if you don’t mind, well, we will make this 
the last one. 

One of the other issues that was talked to quite a bit during our 
meetings at the Summit was this notion of legalizing drugs. And 
I wanted to first give you a minute, if you would like to, here on 
the record here in the committee, state the official position of the 
administration and State Department and our U.S. Government. 

Ms. JACOBSON. Sure. Very quickly I can tell you that that is not 
a direction the United States Government believes we should go, 
that legalization is not the answer to this problem. But we under- 
stand the frustration of countries with the violence and the dif- 
ficulty in confronting trafficking, and we have to discuss a whole 
lot of options to confront it, but we don’t believe legalization in the 
way to go. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. I think it is important. Obviously this is 
an area where we agree very much, and was concerned that there 
was so much talk about it in Latin America at the Summit on this 
idea that dialogue is good. Well, dialogue is good, but there are cer- 
tain things you don’t put on the table. And we think that legalizing 
drugs is one of those issues that just should not be on the table. 
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We know in the United States we have an epidemic on prescription 
drug abuse, and those are legal drugs but it is the number one kill- 
er over cocaine and heroin combined. I just wanted to give you an 
opportunity here on the record. So I think that is an area we agree. 

The last question that I have is, I want to talk about Mexico a 
little bit. The drug cartels in Mexico have certainly evolved over 
time, and there is no doubt that they are operating in countries 
other than just Mexico. We know that they are operating here in 
the United States. We know that they have, operating in Central 
and South America. And the Merida Initiative, although I think we 
all think it is good, I am not sure that it is a program that is situ- 
ated to handle the evolution in Mexico. And I know it is a touchy 
subject. Every time I bring up counterinsurgency we get our friends 
that aren’t happy with me. 

But I believe that if we are going to be successful in confronting 
these insurgencies in Mexico, then it is going to take an all-of-gov- 
ernment approach. And I am concerned that the Merida Initiative 
lacks some of the ability to do that, and I would like to just get 
your opinion on those issues. 

Ms. Jacobson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think you know that 
I have worked on Mexico for quite a long time, and I completely 
agree that a whole-of-government approach is absolutely what is 
needed. What I think is important to remember is that the Merida 
Initiative and the foreign assistance that the State Department ad- 
ministers, which we work with our colleagues in USAID within the 
State Department in our International Narcotics and Law Enforce- 
ment Office, but also with our colleagues in DEA, in FBI, in DHS, 
both ICE and others, is only part of what we work with Mexico on. 
There are also programs under DoD and for the U.S. military to 
work jointly with counterparts in Mexico on training. So we feel 
like we really have crossed the law enforcement and security force 
spectrum to include all the best ideas to respond to the threat and 
to work with counterparts. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, I appreciate that. But I guess that I see 
it a little differently, and we are back to this kind of silo mentality. 
And what I am talking about is, how do we approach this where 
when we do an all-of-government approach that all of government 
is actually working together in a coordinated effort? And absolutely 
I know that there are many agencies, departments in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment that is participating in Mexico, but I am concerned about 
the coordination. And that I know that there has been advances. 
But I think if we have a program that is going to look at it as one, 
if you will, that instead of having the silo mentalities of how we 
are going to deal with the insurgents in Mexico, because look, 
frankly, the people who live along the southern border are fearful. 
And so you have drugs and criminals and terrorist organizations 
that are trying to move north across the border, and you have guns 
and money that is moving south. 

So it is a shared interest to secure that border and also to ensure 
that the insurgents in Mexico don’t have the ability to continue to 
operate in the United States and in Central and South America. So 
I think this whole-of-government approach needs to be done under 
one spectrum instead of the silo effect that we have now. 
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I will just leave that with you, and thank you very much. Next 
is Mr. Sires for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have a situation in 
Venezuela where the President is obviously in Cuba for treatment 
and elections are in October. One way maybe that the OAS can be- 
come useful is by sending monitors to the election process and be 
observers. I was just wondering if anything like that has been dis- 
cussed or anything with the OAS, and then do you know what kind 
of plans are we making in case Chavez doesn’t leave Cuba? 

Ms. Jacobson. Congressman, we certainly believe that inter- 
national and domestic election observers will be very important in 
Venezuela, and we would strongly support election observation 
missions for the October elections. There is obviously lots of dif- 
ferent organizations that may be able to do that. Within the OAS 
context, the Venezuelan Government would have to request the 
OAS monitor the elections. We hope they will do that. And we cer- 
tainly are talking with partners and folks around the hemisphere 
to encourage election monitoring. But we think it is equally impor- 
tant that domestic organizations be able to monitor the elections 
within Venezuela. 

And in terms of the issues of President Chavez’ health, we really 
don’t have any more information than everybody else has, but we 
are obviously watching things very closely making sure we have 
good information, reaching out to Venezuelans of all stripes as we 
have over the last number of years, and will continue to do regard- 
less of his health status. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, Mr. Sires. Now I will recognize Mr. Ri- 
vera for 5 minutes for questions. 

Mr. Rivera. Thank you very much, and pleasantly surprised that 
we get another round. I didn’t know we would. So maybe I will ask 
about Cuba. 

And something very interesting happened in the Summit, and 
again just want you to kind of have a full association moment here. 
But Congressman Sires and Congressman Mack and Congressman 
Engel and I, we were in some meetings where I remember some 
of us asked Presidents of Latin American countries, why is it that 
there is this push to reintegrate Cuba into the Summit process so 
vehemently amongst some Presidents? And we actually had Presi- 
dents tell us in a moment of candor that the main reason is be- 
cause many Latin American countries fear upheaval and civil un- 
rest among the more leftist sectors of their society, labor groups, 
student groups, nongovernment organizations that are very sympa- 
thetic and have alignments and nexus with the Castro dictatorship. 
And so in order to prevent those types of disturbances and civil un- 
rest, they kowtow to the Castro brothers. We actually heard that 
from Latin American Presidents. 

President Calderon from Mexico was here yesterday. We met 
with him. And I asked him what he could cite as the success of 
over 50 years of engagement by Latin America in Cuba, what 
democratic reforms they can cite. Because they always call our pol- 
icy a failure, so I asked him for the successes in terms of demo- 
cratic reforms of engagement in Cuba by Mexico and other Latin 
American countries. And his response was, well, we were able to 
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extract Mexican citizens from Cuba’s prisons. And again, he stated 
how Cuba had these relationships with terrorist organizations like 
the FARC, but they never had terrorist problems in Mexico pre- 
cisely because of their friendly relationship with the Castro broth- 
ers. 

And so you have so much experience in Latin America, and I am 
just going to ask you that whatever candor you can give here with- 
in the parameters of being a diplomat and a representative of the 
U.S. Government, does any of this ring true to you? 

Ms. Jacobson. I guess the part that rings true is that all politi- 
cians have different constituencies to engage with, but I also think 
the President said it really well when he talked about moving be- 
yond left and right. And there are universal standards that we in 
this hemisphere have signed up to, and I think some of those old 
debates about the left and the right domestically in countries 
throughout the hemisphere are just not as relevant as they used 
to be. 

Mr. Rivera. So do you believe that Latin American leaders fear 
the connections between the Castro brothers and leftist elements 
whether they be terrorist elements or civil elements in their soci- 
eties, and therefore that is why they seem to be so compliant to- 
ward the Castro dictatorship? 

Ms. Jacobson. I think it is very hard for me to assert what they 
may feel or 

Mr. Rivera. I am asking just based on your experience as a dip- 
lomat throughout Latin America. 

Ms. Jacobson. No, I appreciate that. I really do, I appreciate 
that and I appreciate your confidence that I can ascertain sort of 
the reasons behind this. But I certainly think as I said, I guess, 
in the start, they all have constituencies. So there may be some ele- 
ment of political evaluation that this is an issue on which the left 
cares deeply, and they may want to address that particular con- 
stituency. 

Mr. Rivera. Well, I appreciate that. I have 1 minute left and I 
would like to ask you with respect to the Millennium Challenge 
funds in Central America, particularly in El Salvador. We have 
seen what has been happening with El Salvador and confiscation 
of U.S. investments in El Salvador and so forth, and in other coun- 
tries in Central America. Do you think it is time for perhaps the 
United States to reassess our relationship in terms of these pro- 
grams with these countries that are having, I guess, offensive be- 
havior really toward U.S. interest in these countries? 

Ms. Jacobson. Congressman, I think it is very important that 
we pursue issues of potential expropriation or takings of properties 
with governments whether it is El Salvador or others in the hemi- 
sphere, and we are going to do that pretty agressively. But I don’t 
think we have come to the conclusion that it would necessarily be 
productive to end relationships through the MCC or other of our 
assistance programs which go to some of the poorest in those coun- 
tries, and we continue to believe are very important programs. 
That doesn’t mean we are not going to work on the issues of poten- 
tial takings or expropriations. 

Mr. Rivera. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Mack. Thank you, Mr. Rivera. And for the last question, 
Congressman Engel is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have all mentioned 
Cuba and I mentioned Alan Gross. I am wondering if you could just 
update us. Is there anything new about him? It is just really an 
outrage that the Castro government continues to hold him on 
trumped-up charges, and it is just a disgrace. Anything new with 
that? 

Ms. Jacobson. Mr. Engel, I really wish I could bring you some 
new news there. I truly do. This is an issue that I have been work- 
ing very hard personally, but more importantly so have my boss, 
Under Secretary Sherman, and the Secretary and others. And we 
have used just about every means that we could to try and get 
Alan Gross home where he belongs with his family. We had some 
hope that the Cuban Government would take the opportunity of 
the Pope’s visit to make this gesture and to release Alan Gross. His 
mother’s 90th birthday was just about 10 days ago while we were 
in Cartagena. She is very ill with lung cancer. There is just no rea- 
son to hold this man and not to allow him to be home with his fam- 
ily. And we will continue to use every mechanism that we can, but 
I have no progress on that front to report to you. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you. We have all made the point that Cuba 
has not moved at all toward democracy and why it should not par- 
ticipate in another conference if it hasn’t changed. Democracy 
aside, and that is the most important issue, but something as small 
as this, the Government of Cuba has shown its total intransigence 
on every matter, not just democracy, not just allowing political plu- 
ralism, not just to human rights. This is an American citizen who 
does not by any stretch of the imagination deserve to be incarcer- 
ated. And they won’t even budge on that. 

So it is very disheartening that people want to still give them a 
free pass and say that we should just keep a blind eye and just pre- 
tend, that it doesn’t matter what kind of government any country 
has, we are all of the same. And I think that undermines the orga- 
nizations and the countries that talk that way. It really diminishes 
them. 

Could you talk to me about the CIFTA treaty, the gun trafficking 
CIFTA treaty. The State Department has confirmed that the U.S. 
in compliance with CIFTA, and is this true, and what is the status 
of treaty and efforts to get it ratified in the Senate? 

Ms. Jacobson. Thank you, Congressman. We, as you know had 
sent the CIFTA treaty, the small arms treaty, to the Senate after 
it was signed in 1997. What has changed since then, I am happy 
to say, is that the treaty is on the State Department’s or the ad- 
ministration’s list of priority treaties, and that is as of last October 
when that went forward to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. So we are still hoping that there will be movement on that 
treaty. 

Most importantly, I think it is important to make clear that 
there are no U.S. laws or regulations that would have to change 
for implementation of the CIFTA treaty. It recognizes legal rights 
to own guns and weapons, and we do not believe there is a conflict 
between the CIFTA treaty and the laws and the rights that Amer- 
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ican citizens enjoy. So we hope that it will move ahead. We think 
it is important in the hemisphere. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you. Let me ask you a question about Colom- 
bia. I mentioned before that I supported the FTA with Colombia, 
and I believe that Colombia is a tremendous example of a country 
that works with us, is a strong ally, and I can’t say anything more. 
I am very pleased with the fact that they have done everything ex- 
pected of them. But can you tell me if Colombia has fully imple- 
mented the Labor Action Plan? Because there has been some talk 
that they have not, and if that is not true, which sections still re- 
quire implementation and is there a firm timetable for implementa- 
tion? 

Ms. Jacobson. Congressman, I think that Ron Kirk, the U.S. 
Trade Representative said it pretty well in Cartagena when he 
talked about the Colombian Government reaching all of the mile- 
stones that we expected and hoped for in the Labor Action Plan. 
They are clearly making serious efforts to protect trade unionists, 
to ensure that there are prosecutions of cases of violence against 
union leaders, and that we were pleased enough with that progress 
obviously for the free trade agreement to be put into effect. But I 
will tell you that there still are things that need to be done, and 
we will continue to work with the Colombian Government really 
without an end date but continue to work with them to implement 
fully those provisions and to continue to improve the record on 
trade unions. 

Mr. Engel. I don’t know if when I was out of the room if we 
talked a lot about Mexico. What is the status of Merida? Are the 
funds still flowing? We still know there is lots of help that the 
Mexicans need, and I think in terms of our relationships with coun- 
tries, all the countries to our south, none is more important than 
our relationship with Mexico. Obviously we share a large border. 
They have been a good ally, and what happens down there affects 
us up here and vice versa. 

Ms. Jacobson. Congressman, we are very happy that the pace 
of implementation has accelerated pretty dramatically in Mexico. 
The Secretary committed that last calendar year we would imple- 
ment $500 million in assistance, and we hit that goal, made it just 
over that so that we are over $900 million implemented already in 
the Merida Initiative. But we are continuing. That number con- 
tinues to increase, and to continue to work with the Mexicans. And 
now the shift is also to work with Mexican states. Because Mexican 
police are over 400,000 in state and local jurisdictions and only 
40,000 at the Federal level. So there is clearly a lot more we still 
have to do, but there is huge progress that has been made. 

Mr. Engel. Okay, I see my time is up. So I want to thank you 
again, and thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, Mr. Engel. And thank you very much for 
your time, for your responsiveness to our questions. We appreciate 
it so much and we look forward to the next time we can have you 
back in front of the committee and continue the dialogue, so thank 
you very much. 

The committee hearing is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:28 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Prepared statement and material submitted for the record by the Honor- 
able Connie Mack, a Representative in Congress from the State of Flor- 
ida, AND CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Opening Statement 
Chairman Connie Mack 
Western Hemisphere Subcommittee 
“Western Hemisphere Budget Review 2013: What are U S. priorities?’' 

April 25,2011 

It’s a new year, with a new budget hearing, and things look worse for the United States today than they 
did last year. We spent, approximately SI. 8 billion on programs in the Western Hemisphere last year and 
vve find that the region has less economic freedom, an increased homicide rate, and reduced press 
freedom. 

If it was a private company generating this data, instead of the U S. Government, it would be made clear 
that the product is failing to provide desired results and the contract would not be extended. 

Unfortunately, these figures represent the outcome of U S. Government programs and this backsliding is 
compounded by an increased lack of respect for the United States. The headlines emanating from the 
Summit of the Americas widely reported that the United States is isolated within the region. 

You have been in a senior position on issues relating to the Hemisphere for over ten years. During this 
time we have not held the Organization of American States accountable for their inability, or lack of 
desire, to act on behalf of democracy in the hemisphere. Now wc sec the discussion of rc-dcfining 
democracy gaining steam in the region. While it may be a complex system of governing and is difficult to 
attain and maintain, democracy has only one definition: government by the people. 

It is clear that Cuba does not have ‘government by the people'. Other nations in the region have mutilated 
'government by the people’ by utilizing executive power to alter constitutions and by daily assaults on 
free speech. Democratic principles act as a standard for protecting freedom; if these principles slip within 
our region die impact to security and the economy will be lasting. 

Over the past ten years, U.S. assistance supporting democratic efforts has been cut while the OAS has 
received yearly increases. Nicaragua and Ecuador have worked coiuitcr to freedom and receive a boost in 
U.S. funding. And new Global Climate Change programs have maintained a healthy stipend. Meanwhile, 
our allies were dragged through a negative campaign on the free trade agreements and frustrated on the 
Keystone XL pipeline. Are we to understand that the $78 million spent on climate change programs 
outside of our country took priority over enhancing business partnerships and the principle of freedom for 
the citizens of our region? 

Backsliding in the Hemisphere is extensive, with attacks on press and business from Argentina to 
Ecuador; Ortega’s stealing the election in Nicaragua; Chavez’s involvement in all the above while ceding 
Venezuela to drug traffickers and terrorists. Billions of dollars are going to fight the drug trade with 
countries who are taking a public stand against U.S. policies. All while the region bands together to 
demand the world’s longest dictatorship in Cuba a seat at a democratic gathering of nations. 

Assistant Secretary, I look forward to hearing how you will improve the markers on this declining state in 
which wc find ourselves. 

As I have said, and I’m sure you agree, the strengthening of our economy and the durability of our 
national security starts right here, with the powerful economics in our region and at our borders. 
Unfortunately, our policies have come down to promoting the low cst common denominator in an attempt 
to maintain friends. In the end, we have lost our friends and our values. 

I hope that you will explain how you will use your new position, and a requested 1 .65 billion dollars, to 
set the United States on a more prosperous path forward, standing with our allies and setting our 
principles before our adversaries. 










